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Edited by SINCLAIR TRAILL and TOM CUNDALL 


Associate Editor: Louis D. Brunton. 


FRIDAY NIGHT 


WITH 


Assistant Editor : sien Whitton. 


EDITORIAL. 


The other day, we had occasion to pay a call 
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upon one of the moguls of the music business. 
Frankly, we were after advertising and frankly 
we didn’t get any. Years ago, when we were 
younger, more hairy and less paunchy, we 
always fancied ourselves as space salesmen. 
»» Can sell anything to anybody,’’ we used to 
say, straining the top shirt button to its limit 
and pulling the hat lower over the forehead 
and even more to one side. Yes, we had person- 
ality, plus, in those days and sold ourselves to 
ourselves in a big way 

But times have canned, we have now actually 
come into contact with the people who buy 
space and we find them more difficult in real 
life than we ever imagined. They are of two 
kinds. Those that tell you that they are ruined 
and that business is so bad that it is useless to 
advertise ; and those that tell you that adver- 
tising is all bunkum, they can sell their goods 
without any, and they don’t want to see you 
anyway. 

It was one of the former genus that we called 
upon the other day. Having genuflected, we 
were told to take a seat. He fixed us with an 
eye as cold as frozen cod and started to talk : 
Business was dead, never in all his life did he 
remember... Why y, only yesterday one of 
his salesmen lost his head and sold a gramophone 
needle ... he would give it a further three 
months and if things did not improve, he would 
take his stock of ukeleles and depart for Hawaii 

. the Government... well, let’s take a 
look at the ‘magazine... hump! what’s the 
circulation ? 

Meekly, we told him the truth, thus proving 
we are no space sellers, and the magazine was 
thrown back at us. He smiled and the frozen 
cod eye took on the hue of a benign goldfish. 
He patted us on the back; why trouble with 


HOAGY CARMICHAEL. 


Often it has been said, he’s a real jazzman ! 
Maybe the reference was to a musician, or 
perhaps it was only about a lowly adherent. 
But in whatever context the remark was 
made, it has always been intended as a high 
compliment. Louis Armstrong, with his 
genius for concise statement, merely rever- 
berates, He knows ! It all adds up to one and 
the same thing. 


Anyone meeting Hoagy Carmichael will 
instinctively know that here is a real jazzman. 
He knows ! As he talks to you, particularly 
about music, he will get to his feet and his 
hands and body will move in rhythm as he 
stresses a break or passage that he is des- 
cribing. His supper gets cold; food is 
forgotten ; Hoagy is talking about music. 


Not only his music, any good music, just 
as long as it has that rhythm. ‘‘ Have you 
heard that new number, You Came a Long 


““What else you got there ? *Walkin’ 
the Dog/March of the Hoodlems. Another 
oldie, made it with my college bunch. A 
fine band. Bud Dant was on cornet ; he is 
now leading the N.B.C. Orchestra in Holly- 
wood ; Arnold Habbe was the banjo player 
— the same guy who played on those sides 
by Hitch’s Happy Harmonists. And, oh yeh, 
| remember the bass player. He was a weakly 
looking kid by the name of Harold George. 
The doctors told him he had a bad heart, so 
he goes out and buys himself a tuba as a kind 
of corrective. Came on the stand one night 
and asked if he could sit in for a spell. We 
tried him and the son-of-a-gun didn’t miss a 
darn thing — had learnt all our numbers by 
heart and knew ’em backwards. He’s playing 
with some band in Detroit right now. 

*“*| played cornet and piano (notice that 
quick change there!) and also doodled — 
some of the first doodling ever done, | guess. 


such a trumpery thing?... you'll never. 
= - | Way from St. Louis?’’ he asks. Ray Not bad sides, eh ? Those boys had ideas for 
such a proposition and what there pte po 4 McKinley has made a fine record of it. Mind 1927. They were a good bunch, but we still 


back you up anyway ! 

Humbly we listened to his rhetoric. Perhaps 
he was right. Perhaps there is no future for a 
jazz magazine. Perhaps our readers won’t 
back us up and make it a success. 

But we don’t think so! Do you ? 
ENVELOPES. 

There have been a ber of req that 
subscription copies be sent out in envelopes. 
We are sorry, but for two reasons we are unable 
to comply with this request. Firstly, because 
envelopes of the size required are impossible 
to obtain. Secondly, even if they were, the 
"pon would preclude their use. Our printers, 

owever (bless their noble souls) are making 
us some folders which will cover the whole 
magazine and so guard the magazines against 
getting dirty in transit. 

WITH ONE SINGLE ‘PLEA. 

We have been awfully naughty with the 
excellent stuff that the Davis-Clarke bund turn 


. out for us each month. The errors that we have 


passed have been so regular that it would almost 
seem we were on the side of the average critic. 
It is not so, we apologise, and go to press this 
month with our fingers crossed. 


THE EDITORS. 


CLUB NOTICE BOARD. 


COOKS FERRY INN. Angel Road, Edmonton. 
Buses 34, 34B, 84, 102 and 144. Every Sunday, 
7 to 10 p.m. Licensed Bar. Freddie Randall and 
his Band. Star Guest Artists. 


HOT CLUB OF BIRMINGHAM. Meetings weekly 
Wednesday at 7-30 p.m. ‘* Old Stone Cross 
Hotel,’’ Dale End. Membership Invited. Apply : 
W. Hill, 101 Churchill Road, Birmingham, 9. 


LEICESTER SQUARE No. | JAZZ CLUB. Dancing 
every Monday, 7-I! p.m. Humphrey Lyttelton 
and his Band. Intimate CLUB ROOM for use 
of Record Collectors, etc. Refreshments at 
moderate prices. Victory House (N.S.P.C.C. 
Building), Leicester Square, 


eae JAZZ CLUB. Mac's, 41 Great Windmill 
St. SATURDAY NIGHT JAZZ. Dancing every 
week with Humphrey Lyttelton and his Band. 
Guest Artists. Admission 3/-. Guests 4/-. 
Membership, 2/- p.a. Stan and Herbert Wilcox, 
63 High St., N.W.8. Primrose 6725. 


you get it when it arrives over here. It’s 
got that kind of boogie rhythm. Goes like 
this.’’ Hoagy’s hands and shoulders start in 
to move, and he sings the number from start 
to finish. 


‘‘ Fine, eh ?’’ he smiles. ‘*‘ What you got 
there ; some records ? Well, gee, | haven’t 
heard this one in years. *Friday Night by 
Emil Seidel. It was made at the same time 
as that first Stardust, which the collector boys 
are always trying to scare up. It was just 
after | had left college. Seidel was the 
pianist-leader of a little theatre orchestra 
and we cut four sides for Gennett late in 
1927. Friday Night, and it’s Friday night 
again, over twenty years later — no, | haven’t 
heard this in a long time. Can we play it ? 
| did the arrangement and played second 
cornet. Let’s hear it.”’ 


The record starts and Hoagy listens with 
smiling intent. A piino is heard and behind 
it a cornet. The cornet takes a break and 
Hoagy leaps to his feet. 

‘*Gosh ! man, did you hear that ? De-do- 
dat-do-da-da. That was me!”’ 

The needle is whipped back and the 
passage is played again and again. 

‘“Gee! That was nearer to Bix than 
anything | ever did.’’ Hoagy is as surprised 
at himself as a prep-school boy on making 
his first hundred. 


have some boys around. There is a boy 
back in Hollywood who | wanted to bring 
over with me. He’s a pianist by the name of 
Buddy Cole, and he’s just wonderful ! Plays 
organ as well. Built one himself out in his 
back garden. Did the whole blame thing 
himself and keeps it ina shed. Does a lot of 
transcriptions for Capitol and when they 
want him, they have to run a line out to his 
house. 

‘‘There is also a terrific performer in 
Chicago ; girl called Alice Hall. She’s a tiny 
little chick, but boy, she’s real and powerful ! 
Plays accordian and makes the damn thing 
sound like a ten piece band. All the time she 
plays she hums, and boy, she’s real dynamite ! 

**You have some fine boys over here. | 
had the pleasure yesterday of doing a radio 
show with Jimmy Watson and George 
Chisholm. Never want to hear better 
trumpet and trombone — those boys know 
what it is all about.’’ 

Carmichael grins happily and sits down 
to his now congealed supper. Life has been 
good to Hoagy, he is a success but he doesn’t 
understand why. He is a great guy, but he 
is still a kid at heart and can’t have altered 
very much since that day over twenty years 
ago, when he took that cornet break in 
Friday Night. 
Things in Life Are Free. Gennett 


*March of the Hoodlems/Walking the Dog. Champion 
40001, second side. Brunswick 02504. 
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THE VICTORY CLUB 


By ALEC MILLS BOSWELL. 


The Victory Club on Chicago’s North 
Clark Street is almost certainly mis-named ; 
at least, the people that frequent it could 
hardly be classed as victors. The ‘‘ club,”’ 
like many other establishments similarly 
styled, is actually a very barely furnished 
tavern, with the single street door leading 
straight into a long narrow room, down the 
left hand length of which runs the bar. 
There are a few tables against the opposite 
wall and at the far end of the room there 
are curtains. To the far right, but this side 
of the curtains, there is a dais upon which 
stands a piano, a three-piece drum set — 
bass and side drums and a cymbal —and 
four chairs. Men and women lounge at the 
tables and at the bar, disorderly if not drunk 
at this comparatively early hour of ten p.m. 
As | thread my way through this motley 
crowd | cannot help but wonder about what 
might happen if the lights went out ; to me, 
not the band. There is a young white pianist, 
a coloured drummer and two trumpeters, 
one white and one coloured ; the coloured 
one is Lee Collins. 


After a while the music stops and Lee 
disappears ; | decide to talk with the band. 
| speak firstly to the pianist, who tells me that 
his name is Paul Boberg, that he attends the 
University of Chicago, that he is really a 
banjo player with a University group known 
as the Cakewalkin’ Babies and that he is sitting 
in on piano until Sweet Williams arrives. 
He has a great admiration for Lu Watters and 
for England, where he spent four years prior 
to the latest war. | cannot imagine what he 
is doing in such a dive as this. The drummer 
seems afraid to talk to me ; maybe he thinks 
| shall tell somebody what he is selling. The 
white trumpet player is called Louis Zucarro 
and he doesn’t seem to be at ease. He 
fluffs plenty and sounds as though he hasn’t 
held a trumpet for some time ; he is sitting 
in now to get the feel of things before Lee 
(whom he will replace) leaves to join Kid Ory. 


High Society. 

Lee comes back and | talk a little with him. 
He seems to be in good physical condition ; 
about forty-five years of age. Probably the 
most sober person present, he asks me to 
sit in with the band when my companion 
mentions that | play piano. | sit in and we 
play Sister Kate, Ain’t Gonna Give Nobody 
None of This Jelly Roll, Way Down Yonder in 
New Orleans and Freight Train Blues. It is the 
worst piano | ever played in my life and when 
Frank *‘ Sweet ’’ Williams arrives | am glad 
to let him take my place. Sweet is a coloured 
New Orleanian and he is accompanied by a 
white drummer, Andrew Flynn, brother of 
Freddy Flynn of the Harlem Hamfats. It 
amazes me what Sweet can do with the same 


keyboard as they play Saint Louis Blues and 
something else by request. A drunk at the 
bar keeps calling for something ‘* good.” 
My companion tells me that this man used to 
play for Husk O'Hare, so | go over to him 
and ask him if he knew Bix. He mumbles 
and | gather he means, no. Then he makes 
some foolish remarks and says he doesn’t 
like my friend and | decide it might be time 
for us to leave. Lee asks us to wait long 
enough to hear High Society and they play it 
next. Zucarro takes the lead and Lee plays 
wonderful second trumpet, then Lee and 
Zucarro take a series of solos before they 
finish ensemble. Lee shows up very well on 
this — strong, inventive and with good tone. 
As we leave my friend tells me that the man 
at the bar was not drunk but doped. 


Under-rated. 


‘*Dear Friend Lee,’’ wrote King Oliver, 
‘““| was mighty pleased to hear from you, 
and note with particular interest the progress 
you've made since | saw you last. Keep up 
the good work, you will hit the gold some 
day——.’’ One of the first trumpeters to 
leave New Orleans, Lee made records in 
Chicago as early as 1924, with Jelly Roll 
Morton for the Autograph label ; but in 
spite of this early start he never managed 
to strike it rich. The number of recordings 
on which he has appeared is small and none 
of these has been issued in this country. | 
see no reference to Lee in either HOT JAZZ 
or THE REAL JAZZ, which is strange. 
Neither does Mezzrow mention him in 
REALLY THE BLUES. His names appears 
but twice in SHINING TRUMPETS, where 
Blesh write of his ‘‘ expressive trumpet ”’ 
on Chippie Hill’s 1946 Trouble in Mind. 
Nevertheless, Lee is often spoken of here, 
and abroad, as one of the great under-rated 
trumpet players. | too would say that here 
is a jazzman worthy of more attention. 


In March, 1947, Little Brother Mont- 
gomery’s Quartet recorded four originals 
for DISC, which have yet to be issued. The 
personnel for these sides is Little Brother, 
piano and vocals; Lee Collins, trumpet ; 
Oliver Alcorn, clarinet, and ‘‘ Pork Chops ”’ 
(Jerome Smith), the coloured drummer 
from the Victory Club. DOWN BEAT for 
May 19th carries a picture of the recently 
formed Kid Ory band being greeted at 
Chicago Airport by the Cakewalkin’ Babies. 
In the picture may be seen Paul Boberg, Lee 
Collins and Little Brother Montgomery. 
| tried to find Little Brother last April, but 
the nearest | got was the tavern where he 
had been playing a few days previously. 
When | arrived the proprietor was proud to 
show me his new television receiver ! 


SNAPEING AROUND 
By CHAS. SNAPE. 


Concerning Cafes. 


After many years, during which he became 
identified as being almost as much a part of 
NICK’S as the bar rail, Pee Wee Russell has 
left that establishment. His activities are 
confined at present to jamming around town 


at the various so-called jam sessions. 
* * * * * 


Talking of the long term policy, Billy 
Banks, the old Chicago warbler, has just left 
Billy Rose’s Diamond Horseshoe after a run 
of ten years. He opened there on Christmas 
day, 1938, and has not missed a show for 
7,151 consecutive performances. We shall 
always remember him for those grand 
records he made with his Rhythmakers, but 
| guess that Billy Rose will always have 
happy memories every time he looks at his 


bank balance. 
* * * * 


To return to NICK’S, this joint has just 
received a most stimulating shot in the arm. 
Bobby Hackett is doing full time down there, 
supported splendidly by Ernie Caceres on 


clarinet ; an excellent team those two. 
* * * * * 


The one and only Arturo of the Hodes clan 
is back at Jimmy Ryan’s on 42nd. He never 
seems to stay away from there for long. As 
I’ve previously reported, his brand of jazz 
is ideally suited to the environment of that 


nite spot. 
* * * * * 


Regular free-for-alls are held each Monday 
night at RYAN’S, at which Muggsy and Miff 
Mole have been turning up, having concluded 
their Chicago bookings. That pair seems to 
be quite a duo these days, and they match 


together like a whisky and soda. 
* * * * * 


Mildred Bailey is drawing ‘em in at Café 
Society Downtown on Sheridan Square. 
Cliff Jackson is at the same spot, knocking 
them cold with fine 88. 

* * * * * 

Things are looking up . . . get this line-up 
of jazz giants. Wilbur de Paris, Buster 
Bailey, and Sidney de Paris are all safely 
installed at CHILDS PARAMOUNT on 
Times Square for the dancing Joes and 
Josephines. 

* * * * * 
Movie House Music. 

The STRAND, as well as featuring Key 
Largo, a fine movie, have on the stage the 
Basie outfit and Billie Holiday — the latter 
has just finished a very successful run at the 
CLUB EBONY. Now this is somewhat of a 
good show all round. Bill and Billie really 
get somewhere ! 


(continued on page 5). 
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ART TATUM. 
Smoke Gets in Your Eyes/Ain’t Misbehavin’ 
(Victor 20-2911). 

It seems odd to see Tatum’s name on the 
Victor label, but it certainly hasn’t affected 
his playing in any way. He is still the master 
craftsman of technical jazz piano players. He 
plays some extremely intricate passages on 
both these sides and is yet able to make it all 
sound just too easy. To those of you who 
condemn Tatum as “‘flashy,’’ | would com- 
mend you to listen to the beat he produces 
in the Waller standby — only a real jazzman 
gets a beat like that ! Whoever picks (?) the 
records for release by H.M.V. might take a 
listen to this; they then might issue it ; 
and | suppose you might buy it. 


ANDRE PREVIN. 
Victor Album P-214. 


Here are four solo piano sides accompanied 
by Jackie Mills, drums ; Lloyd Pratt, bass ; 
and Al Viola, guitar. This Previn boy is 
really an extraordinary player ! He sounds 
like all the great piano players rolled into 
one, and yet manages at times to be dull. 
It appears that he can’t quite make up his 
mind in what style he is going to play and so 
is apt to fall between the piano-stools of 
Waller-Tatum-Hines. There is, however, 
much fine piano playing in this album well 
worth study. Best sides are Hallelujah, 
Just One of Those Things, This Can’t Be Love, 
and My Shining Hour. 


MUTT CAREY AND HIS NEW YORKERS. 
Chrysanthemum /Fidgety Feet. 
(Century 4008). 


Joplin’s Sensation /The Entertainer. 
(Century 4007). 


If | were in the habit of awarding stars as a 
guide as to the merit of recording per- 
formances, these sides would receive the 
award of a constellation. | very much doubt 
if you will hear any better jazz sides during 
this year; they are excellent in every 
respect. To start with, the material used is 
as attractive as it is unusual. The three 
Joplin rags all have musical worth and are 
played as | am sure the composer would 
have wished them to have been. No out- 
standing solos (with the possible exception 
of Edmund Hall), just a fine little band playing 
ragtime in the traditional manner. The 
rhythm section provide a wonderful ride 
for the front line ; Pops Foster and Baby 
Dodds play as wonderfully together as they 
always do and are aided and abetted with 
great success by Danny Barker. The fourth 
side, Fidgety Feet, is also top class and is 
particularly noteworthy for the fine trom- 
bone by little Jimmy Archey. The Century 
label scores a ton ! 


WORTH A SPIN. 


PAPA “MUTT” CAREY. 


PUNCH MILLER AND HIS ORCHESTRA. 
Shine/There’s a Small Hotel. 
(Century 4005). 

Some of These Days/Exactly Like You. 
(Century 4006). 

| think perhaps | expected too much from 
these and am therefore disappointed. The 
material is weak (two poor pops and two 
overdone evergreens) and Punch sounds to 
me too much like a worn carbon of Arm- 
strong — early Victor period. Jimmy Archey 
is again excellent, but Ralph Sutton on piano 
and Edmund Hall on clarinet don’t sound 
nearly as happy as they might. Perhaps 
Miller might have played better in front of 
a stronger rhythm section, but | have a 
feeling that much of his improvising powers 
have been burnt out. For a long time he has 
been playing the current juke hits at the 
request of the customers of a café in Chicago, 
and you can’t take it on the chin for that 
long without becoming dizzy. Maybe he’s 
now just punch drunk to jazz. 


BILLY BUTTERFIELD. 
Afternoon in August/Malaguena. 
(Capitol 15127). 

For those of you who thought Berigan a 
wonderful hornman, | suggest you rush 
around and obtain these. There is heaps of 
trumpet in that manner on both these sides 
and it makes fine listening. Afternoon in 
August is obviously the American pattern ; 
it being hot as opposed to wet. 


CLAUDE BOLLING AND HIS ORCHESTRA. 
The Mooche/Ory’s Creole Trombone. 
(Pacific Al 0711.) 

Thank goodness that someone has at last 
realised that other people than the King 
Oliver Band played jazz! The Bolling boys 
have gone back for their inspiration, but on 
one side have gone no further than Ellington. 
The result is an excellent recording of the 
famous Mooche — it has light, and shade, and 
feeling. To show their versatility, the 
French boys on the reverse give a spirited 


dixieland rendering of the famous Ory opus. 
All the soloists are good, with Claude Bolling 
on the first side being outstanding. May | 
suggest to Claude that the band record 
Old Man River ? \t certainly should just go 
bolling along. 


GRAEME BELL AND HIS 
AUSTRALIAN JAZZ BAND. 
Pll Walk Through the Streets of the City/ 
Come Back, Sweet Papa. 
(Esquire 10-011). 

Two more excellent sides by the ‘* dag’s 
delight.”’ The band are joined on these by 
Eddie Harvey, thus reverting to the original 
combination they employed before leaving 
Australia. This was an excellent idea on the 
part of the Esquire people, for the additional 
instrument (Monsbourgh plays second trum- 
pet) gives the ensembles an added depth and 
resonance. This is particularly noticeable in 
I'll Walk, which is one of those march themes 
so beloved by all players of the New Orleans 
idiom. Come Back is another fine tune, and 
Eddie Harvey sounds happier playing with 
this group than | have heard him for many a 
day. The Monsbourgh man plays clarinet on. 
this side and proves that he didn’t earn his 
nickname of ‘‘lazy’’ by his musicianship. 
It is hardly necessary for me to tell you to 
get these, because | know you will. 

S. T. 
JAZZ AT THE TOWN HALL ENSEMBLES. 
Buzzy Patts | and 2. 
(Esquire 10-009). 

These sides were recorded at the Birming- 
ham Town Hall, and are technically excellent 
both from a recording and from a music point 
of view. This is bop to a high degree and 
frankly | have not heard anything much better 
from the other side of the water. Johnny 
Dankworth on alto and Reg Arnold on 
trumpet are outstanding, but pride of place 
must be awarded to the rhythm section who 
really get things moving. It is usually the 
rhythm section that lets us down on home- 
made products, but here it gets us up ! 


THE ALL STAR SEXTET. 
First Gear/ Confirmation. 
(Esquire 10-010). 

Modern, fresh and good. These are from 
the same session that produced Galaxy/ 
| Can’t Get Started and are much in the same 
vein. First Gear gets a trifle involved and 
I can’t say that | am over fond of the ‘‘ voice ”’ 
by Alan Dean — it used to be called scat- 
singing, but | suppose the moderns now call 
it bop-bawling ? The reverse is much easier 
to listen to, and is better conceived altogether. 
| wonder if these Esquires are marketed in 
America — if not they should be, for they 
would give our cousins something to think 
about. Recording and surface are excellent. 


S. P.N. 
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DINK JOHNSON (piano solos). 
523 Rag Bag Man, Yeah Man. 
524 The Stella Blues Las Vegas Stomp. 
525 Jelly Roll Blues Indian Rag. 
526 Dink’s Blues/Frisco Dreams. 
(American Music). 

Yeah Man! yells Dink, striking a heavy 
three-note bass with the left hand and a 
discordant clinker with the right. After that 
it’s just the blues, full of that characteristic 
richness that Dink can give to the simplest 
chord sequence and sung with a whimsical 
good humour, and a voice strangely reminis- 
cent of Jelly Roll Morton. 

This series of records might, in fact, be 
described as the poor man’s Jelly Roll 
Morton General Album. It has the same 
mixture of ragtime and blues, the same 
nostalgia, the same racy, cosmopolitan air 
that stamps the music as unquestionably 
New Orleans. It has a flavour all its own ; 
you can taste it, yes, | mean taste, its spicy 
tang, almost as if the needle in the groove 
released an odour of red beans and rice. 

Obviously, Dink has just set himself down 
at the piano and played as he felt. Who 
cares if his technique is a little rusty, or if he 
drops a few sour notes? He’s having a 
whale of a time and so will you. And Dink 
has quite a story to tell in his music, for he 
was drummer with the Original Creole Band 
led by Freddy Keppard, and with Jelly Roll 
Morton in California for some years, as well 
as recording on clarinet on the first Sunshine 
record session with Kid Ory’s band. 

Of the tumes played here, Las Vegas Stomp, 
Indian Rag and Frisco Dreams are original 
compositions with a strong ragtime streak. 
Indian Rag comes from the same mould as 
Big Chief Battleaxe ; a cinema pianist of 30 
years ago would have found its first strains 
very useful as the Commanches bore down 
on the covered wagon. 

It’s good to hear a piano solo of Jelly Roll 
Blues. Dink displays hidden reserves of 
technique and there’s little doubt that he 
plays it very much as Jelly himself would have 
done. The Stella Blues features short spots 
of a rolling bass of great power, and passages 
of considerable melodic beauty. Dink’s 
Blues is just—well, Dink’s Blues; the 
lyrics are similar to those on Yeah Man but 
the melody is different. Considering that 
these discs are so informal and spontaneous, 
it’s a wonder he has repeated himself so little. 

| have deliberately left Rag Bag Rag to the 
end because here is a unique record. It’s one 
of those fancy dubbing jobs like Bechet’s 
Sheik of Araby ; Dink was supposed to play 
piano, drums and clarinet all at once, but 
unfortunately couldn’t muster sufficient 
technique on the latter, so we have to be 
content with piano, voice and drums. And 
those drums ! Dink plays traps with a tone 
unlike any others I’ve ever heard ; probably 
this is the only example on wax of an archaic, 
pre-1920 style of drumming which is now 
almost forgotten. 


Drawn by Owen Maddock. 


And what a voice! Together with his 
piano and drums\it makes an unbelievably 
complex rhythmic pattern. Make no mistake, 
Dink’s vocal effects are no mere background 
noise, no incidental aside, but an integral 
part of the music and an important contribu- 
tion to that ‘‘ Good Time ”’ effect ! 

D. W. 
They are Responsible. 

Here are three personnels, as requested, 
for three of the records as reviewed in last 
month’s Worth a Spin. 

PETE DAILY’S CHICAGOANS. Pete 
Daily, cornet ; Warren Smith, trombone ; 
Rosy McHargue, clarinet ; Sippy Anderson, 
piano ; Lennie Esterdahl, guitar; George 
Defebaugh, drums ; Jim Stutz, bass. 

SAM DONAHUE’S ORCHESTRA. Sam 
Donahue, tenor; Johnny Best, trumpet ; 
Dick Le Face, trombone; Willie Smith, 
alto ; Rocky Coluccio, piano; Jim Pratt, 
drums ; Tom Scully, bass. 

RAINY CITY JAZZ BAND. Jack Sheedy, 
leader, trombone ; Boots Houlahan, trum- 
pet ; Gordie Greimes, clarinet ; Barry Vye, 
piano ; ? drums and bass. 


Snapeing Around—(continued). 

Viewing things all around, there’s not a 
great deal doing on the nite-life side of this 
city, as we’re in the middle of summer and 
the population heads out of town at every 
opportunity. In fact, all show business is in 
a state of lethargy. 

* * * * * 

The wandering boy, Chas. Snape (that’s 
me !) has finally come home to roost, having 
married last Saturday the best babe that 
Britain ever lost. Hence the sketchy 
serving of dope this month. S’long for now 
folks, it’s been a long, long journey. . . . 


THE GULLY 


TECHNICAL 


Whilst most record-collectors are very 
careful in the handling and maintenance of 
their collections there are many who are 
quite indifferent to the tecinical side of their 
hobby and are quite content to play their 
records on an out-of-date machine, utterly 
regardless of poor reproduction and ruining 
precious discs in the process. 


To achieve good results in reproduction is 
the aim of all collectors and | can assure you 
that you don’t have to be a technical expert 
or a wealthy person to obtain first-class 
results. My own equipment is far from 
sumptious — just a modest five-valve radio- 
gram of pre-war vintage and incorporating 
one or two of my own modifications. How- 
ever, | happen to be one of those people who 
are seldom satisfied and always on the look-out 
for something better and this has led to a 
comprehensive and critical study of numerous 
amplifiers, reproducers and pick-ups which 
are available in ever-increasing numbers. 
| would therefore like to make a few general 
and non-technical observations concerning 
these machines and equipment. Incidently, 
armed with the safe knowledge that most 
jazz-fans are perpetually staving off financial 
disaster, | intend to confine my remarks to 
apparatus that is within easy reach of the 
average pocket. 


There has been a big improvement in the 
design and performance of amplifiers gener- 
ally ; considerable progress has been made 
in respect of lower distortion levels ; 
frequency response curves have been ex- 
tended and specifications commonly claim 
30—15,000 c.p.s. as the level range covered. 
Several models are capable of taking any 
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type of pick-up and together with a large 
undistorted output they are ideally suitable 
for large Gramophone Societies and Rhythm 
Clubs. 

For home use there are several ingenious 
and novel record-reproducers which take up 
very little space and are completely self- 
contained, plugging-in to the mains supply 
being all that is required ! Frankly speaking, 
| am inclined to suggest that the extreme 
portability of these otherwise excellent 
reproducers has only been achieved at the 
expense of more important factors, such as 
the lay-out and design of the amplifier circuit. 
So much is crammed into so little space and 


the very small loudspeaker required for 


these machines is totally inadequate for 
faithful reproduction. Furthermore, | notice 
at least one model is fitted with a heavy 
magnetic pick-up. 

To any collector who possesses a reliable 
radio set, | personally recommend a portable 
playing desk as the easiest, cheapest and 
perhaps the most satisfactory method of 
obtaining electrical reproduction from one’s 
gramophone records. The H.M.V. record 
player is a really first-rate instrument, 
featuring the lightweight ‘‘ hypersensitive ”’ 
pick-up which is capable of extremely well 
balanced, high fidelity reproduction. 

Major progress has been accomplished in 
the design and performance of pick-ups, with 
the emphasis on extreme light weight, low 
inertia and damping. All these factors tend 
to reduce record wear — as will be explained 
later — and therefore must remain of vital 
importance to the record collector, especi- 
ally when one considers that a heavy old-type 
pick-up can completely ruin a record at a 
single playing ! 

Without going into details concerning the 
merits (or otherwise) of the numerous pick- 
ups available it is well to note that several 
of these new models are quite unsuitable for 
playing through an ordinary radio or radio- 
gram ! In fact, it is necessary to use a ‘‘ pre- 
amplifier ’’ with nearly all the modern 
lightweight pick-ups and the reason for this 
is two-fold. In the first place the majority 
of these pick-ups have an output which is 
very much smaller than that of the older 
types fitted to the majority of pre-war 
radiograms, hence the amplifier is necessary 
to raise the output sufficiently to make good 
listening. Secondly, practically all the new 
pick-ups are what are known as “‘ velocity 
types ’’ and due to the fact that all records 
are recorded in such a way that they are 
deficient in bass when played with such a 
pick-up, therefore the pre-amplifier is 
arranged to give ccmpensating character- 
istics and provide normal bass response. 
There are, of course, a number of amplifiers 
made nowadays in which all this is included, 
but the general scheme of things is in no 


way altered. 

Having decided to invest our hard-earned 
money in the purchase of a new lightweight 
pick-up, the next problem is to decide what 
types of needles to use and that brings us 
face to face with the age-old controversy as 
to which types of needles are best. Which 
needles give the best reproduction ? Do 
thorns really wear records? And so the 
arguments continue unabated! Unfortun- 
arely, the perfect gramophone needle has not 
yet been invented, and it is as well to be 
acquainted with the various types of needles 
in general use and to appreciate their 
advantages and also their disadvantages. 
Obviously the choice of needles is likely to 
be influenced by the conditions under which 
they are to be used and before deciding on 
any particular type, let’s briefly examine the 
chief characteristics of the needles most 
widely used to-day. 

Roughly speaking, as far as the amateur is 
concerned, needles can be divided into three 
different groups — (I) jewel-tipped needles, 
(2) steel or chromium, (3) thorns and fibres. 

(1) Jewel pointed needles such as sapphire 
or diamond lost favour because in sound- 
boxes and pick-ups used before the war they 
caused excessive record wear, but with 
modern lightweight pick-ups featuring very 
low inertia and damping, the sapphire once 
again comes into its own. Reproduction 
is excellent and jewel-point needles as a 
group give far better reproduction than any 
other needle. 

(2) Steel needles are probably the most 
widely used because they are comparatively 
cheap and easy to buy, but compared with the 
sapphire, reproduction with steels is very 
poor. Even good quality steel needles tend 
to wear badly after only one playing and this 
fact alone renders them as dangerous, 
especially if more than one side of a record 
is played with the same needle. Some of the 
claims made for the so-called ‘* long playing ”’ 
type are grossly exaggerated and should 
only be accepted with a fair amount of 
reservation. 

(3) Although thorns and fibres are well 
favoured by collectors, who value their 
records, they are frowned upon by the 
technicians who say that they cause excessive 
record-wear by depositing dust in the 
grooves of the record, thus acting as an 
abrasive. Reproduction is naturally inferior, 
especially in the higher frequencies. 

Before attempting to give my own personal 
views on the subject of needles may | point 
out that record wear is not so much a function 
of weight at the needle point as of the force 
needed to move the needle from side to side. 
This force is largely controlled by the method 
of damping used to control the armature 
and many old-type pick-ups used rubber 
damping which hardened with age, thereby 
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increasing the stiffness (or inertia) of the 
armature. 

My own radiogram is fitted with two 
pick-ups — a crystal type using thorns, and 
a lightweight ‘‘ Connoisseur ’’ fitted with a 
sapphire ; both pick-ups are controlled by a 
simple changeover switch. | use thorns on 
all English records and providing the records 
are in new condition | don’t think you can 
wish for a better or a safer combination. 
The performance and reproduction from 
thorn needles depends mainly on the trouble 
taken to obtain a really good point. The 
sandpaper strip supplied with some of these 
machines leaves a lot to be desired and | lost 
no time in replacing mine with a small fine- 
grade carborundum stone which puts a 
perfect point on any thorn needle in a matter 
of seconds and the stone will last for years. 

Vinylite pressings, and the poor quality 
of many American records, present another 
problem, because thorn needles are quite 
unsuitable, even dangerous, if played on such 
surfaces. I still remember the time | played 
a brand new copy of Art Hodes’ Washboard 
Blues on Jazz-Record with a thorn needle and 
was horrified to see the surface transformed 
into a sickly grey mass of beat-up wax ! 

It was this unpleasant incident that led me 
to investigate the possibilities of the sapphire 
needle and, although many of the manufac- 
turer’s claims are grossly exaggerated, | 
really do think the sapphire needle has a lot 
to recommend it to the serious gramophile. 

| carried out a simple test to try and 
determine the amount of record wear by 
playing a new Brunswick record half-way 
across 150 times and although there was 
visible signs of wear it was impossible to 
detect any difference between the played 
and the un-played when the record was 
played right through ! 


The pick-up used for this test weighed 
more than two ounces and whilst admitting 
that, used in an unsuitable pick-up the 
sapphire can cause excessive record wear 
it must also be conceded that in all the new 
miniature lightweight pick-ups it is most 
satisfactory. It is important to note that 
once the needle is inserted in the pick-up it 
must on no account be removed until the 
time comes for it to be discarded ! 


One final word on record wear — abrasive 
dust causes far more damage than most 
people realise, so please keep records clean. 
Always dust them before and after playing, 
and in conclusion may | suggest to all collec- 
tors who value their records, to make sure 
the pick-up is tracking correctly because this 
fault is the cause of many badly worn records 
and poor reproduction. 

Trusting this rather inadequate article will 
help in some small measure towards the full 
enjoyment of recorded jazz. 
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COLLECTORS’ 


By JOHN DAVIS and GREY CLARKE. 


1. Actuelles. 

It’s all numbers this month and no apologies. 
In the July issue, the editors and the printers, 
either between themselves with precon- 
ceived devilry, or despite themselves as a 
result of an honourable mistake, contrived 
to omit the catalogue numbers of those 82 
elusive Actuelles. As a result the column 
failed to make sense, and the ‘“‘ average 
critic,"’ of whom we wrote at some length 
last month, must have rubbed his hands in 
glee. This time, however, the error is to be 
rectified and here are the catalogue numbers 
of those Actuelles about which we should 
appreciate information : 


10102 10183 10249 10351 10472 10515 
10113 184 10250 10352 10475 10517 
10118 §=10253 10367) 10477 10520 
10122 10186 10254 10368 10490 10521 
10128 §=610188 10491 10531 


10158 10230 10287 10412 10559 
10159 10231 10288 10459 10506 1056! 
10162 10234 10293 | 10507. 


Let us renew our promises regarding the 
(New) Synco Jazz Band which has excited 
still more correspondence in the last few 
weeks. And let us record the fact that this 
extraordinary group recorded O Katerina 
on Harmograph 1010. Now Harmograph, 
as we have shown elsewhere, was in the 
habit of drawing on Perfect and Paramount 
masters, and we feel that O Katerina must 
have come from Perfect as there is no 
evidence at all to suggest that the S.J.B. 
recorded for Paramount. But we cannot 
trace O Katerina on Perfect. Can anybody ? 

Another odd item by the S.J.B. is Clover 
Blossom Blues on Pe 14043, listed on page 42 
of Index to Jazz, Vol. 4. We have never 
seen this record, nor had we previously 
heard of it. But we have Actuelle 10391 
which enshrines Clover Blossom Blues by 
Joseph Samuel’s Dance Orchestra. Now the 
matrix number of the Actuelle is 69806 and 
the matrix number of Chicago, backing of 
Clover Blossom Blues on Pe 14043 and ascribed 
to the S.J.B., is 69805. We know this from 
our own copy on Actuelle 10364. Actuelle 
was notoriously indiscriminate in their 
credits and Selvin, Glantz, Terr and the rest 
were repeatedly all muddled up. It is 
therefore not altogether crazy to suggest 
that the Samuels on Actuelle 10364 was in 
fact the S.J.B. from Pe 14043. 

2. Triangle. 

There was another curious piece of 
editing (or printing) in the July edition. 
Half a dozen lines of our copy on the O.M.S.’s 
I'm Going Away to Wear You Off My Mind 
were forgotten and what was printed made a 
nonsense. We have no wish to make this 
column look like a series of amendments to 
Army Council Instructions, or modifications 


of the regulations governing the method of 
application for licences to import cichlids 
from the Orinoco, but solely for the purpose 
of tieing up a loose end, this is exactly what 
we did say on the differing masters of the 
title mentioned above : 


Despite the slight difference in titles 
(there are no vocals and the titles do not 
really matter at all) it is more than evident 
that the recordings come from different 
masters recorded at the same _ session. 
What is annoying, however, is that the last 
three figures of the catalogue numbers are 
not coincidental. Until very recently we had 
laboured under the impression that the 
Triangle 11000 series tied in nicely with the 
Paramount 20000 series ; but it was not so. 
Nevertheless there was some affinity. 
Would anyone care to tell us who marketed 
the Triangle label and where ? 


3. The Louisiana Five. 

John Randolph, of Fulton, Mo., suggests 
that Weary Blues as played by the Cleartone 
Jazz Band on Cleartone P 121 was in fact by 
the Louisiana Five. We have this record 
and there is reason in the idea. As a matter 
of fact we are inclined to go further and 
suggest that the reverse, Wang Wang Blues, 
ostensibly by the same band, might also be a 
Louisiana Five. This particular Cleartone 
has no discernible matrix numbers, but it 
would be interesting to compare it with 
what is apparently the only known recording 
of Weary Blues by the Louisiana Five (on 
Em 10116). 


Cleartone, by the way, was a somewhat 
obscure label, based on New York, and 
marketed by the Cleartone Phonograph 
Company. At least two other series of 
cetalogue numbers were operated and 
masters from the Pathe and Arto groups 
were frequently used. 


4. The Harmony Hounds. 

After a lot of trouble we have contrived to 
establish that this group was a vocal ensemble 
accompanied by piano. Their output was as 
follows : 


First Session (approximately 22nd Novem- 
ber, 1925) : 


141315 Done Got de Blues Co 14119-D 
141316 I’ve Got a Gal and She 
ain’t No Good CO 14119-D 


Second Session (approximately 18th Decem- 
ber, 1925) : 
141480 Up North Blues Co 14131-D 
141481 That Dog 0’ Mine Co 14131-D 


One hearing of their records is more than 
sufficient to indicate that they were of no 
significance or interest whatsoever, but 
Porter Grainger enthusiasts, of whom there 
appears to be an abundance, will be agog to 
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STUFF 


learn, if they didn’t know it already, that 
both titles at the second session were com- 
posed by their hero. This information may 
enable them to determine whether or not 
it is Grainger who plays the accompaniments. 
Our own minds are quite vacant on the issue. 


5. Waller on Harmograph. 


We have been impressed by the quality 
of ‘* Ristic’s ’’ excellent serial discography of 
Fats Waller. Only one thing at the moment 
would we add and that is that the coupling 
on Para 12052 was also issed on Harmograph 
859. We have the record and can vouch for 
the matrix numbers being as follows : 


1468-1 Sister Kate. 
1473-2 Trixie Blues. 


Much to our regret we are unable to say 
whether the same masters were used on the 
Paramount issues as we have never seen 
them. 


6. Rainbow. 

Here is a rare label on which we should 
appreciate information. Apparently it was 
marketed by the Rodeheaver Record Com- 
pany of Chicago, and the issues bore the 
happy tag ‘‘ Ev-ry cloud will wear a rainbow 
if your heart keeps right.’’ Appropriately 
enough our only specimen, sent to us some 
months ago by the assiduous Hearne, is 
entitled Hard Tryin’. Artists are the Wise- 
man Quartet who later graced the Paramount 
race series. Our guess is that the label was 
run by that prolific recorder, Homer Rode- 
heaver, and that it was confined to items of a 
religious nature. But we should like to be 
sure, 

7. Critical Dicta. 


In the last few years it has become fashion- 
able for collectors to coacern themselves 
with what purports to be poetry. Despite 
the onslaughts of the average critic, we 
hasten to move with the times and therefore 
we have no qualms whatever in quoting 
Horace : 


Some think that poets may be form’d by art, 

Others maintain, that nature makes them so ; 

| neither see what art without a vein, 

Nor wit without the he'p of art can do, 

But mutually they need each other’s aid. 

He that intends to gain th’ Olympic prize 

Must use himself to hunger, heat, and cold, 

Take leave of wine, and the soft joys of love ; 

And no musician dares pretend to skill, 

Without a great expense of time and pains ; 

But ev'ry little busy scribbler now 

Swells with the praises which he gives himself; 

And taking sanctuary in the crowd, 

Brags of his impudence, and scorns to mend. 
From Ars Poetica as translated by 


the Earl of Roscommon. 


22. 
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Andy Razaf’s tribute to Fats Waller during 
the National Memorial Week of Music, 
May |6th?23rd, contained interesting refer- 
ences to their manner of working. As some 
kind of supplement to Ristic’s valuable 
discography, we quote : 

When you laid a lyric before him, he would 
sit at the piano, read every line carefully until 
he had absorbed its mood and story, then begin 
to weave a melody round it. The right music 
would come in no time. 

The speed and ease with which Waller 
composed his great music was uncanny. | will 
cite just one instance to give you some idea of 
what | mean. Waller and I, as you may recall, 
wrote several shows for Connie’s Inn, once 
a famous Harlem night spot. During the 
writing of ‘‘ Hot Chocolates,’’ at one sitting, 
with neither of us having the slightest idea as 
to what we were going to write, we turned out 
‘* My Fate is in Your Hands,’ ‘‘ Zonky,’’ and 
Honeysuckle Rose’’—in less than two 
hours ! 

20 
Fleas do not know whether they are on the 
body of a giant or upon one of ordinary size. 

Walter Savage Landor gave that to the 
world, and we were reminded of it as week 
by week we read the incredible commentary 
on Duke Ellington’s visit in Musical 
Express. It isn’t to be expected that 
reviewers in national newspapers would 
know much about Duke, but a paper con- 
nected with the music business surely 
ought to show some comprehension of his 
status. We may be wrong, but we think 
few people interested in music are interested 
in Danny Kaye, Jack Benny, the Ink Spots, 
Britain’s greatest comic,”’ the king of all 
comedy xylophonists,’’ or even the *‘ Incom- 
parable Harry Richman"!!! 

Q. Who is Duke Ellington ? 

A. A pianist who plays with the Jack 

Fallon Trio. 
21 

It is a pity that all of Duke’s Deep South 

Suite was not issued on records. The Dixie 
Chamber of Commerce’s dream picture of 
the South, full of hokum and Uncle Tom, was 
depicted with scathing irony. And so was the 
truth, in the grim Hearsay. But we are glad 
to have Happy-Go-Lucky Local, quite the best 
result of Duke’s unsatisfactory connection 
with the Musicraft label, and quite the best 


jazz train we know. Its casual journey is in | 


agreeable contrast with the more familiar 
expresses and piano trains which have been 
so long familiar. Even the ‘‘real jazz ”’ 
gentry should enjoy this little train, rolling 
along to the blues, if they listen to it in 
private where they have no need to make a 
display of their beliefs. We wish now that 
H.M.V. would release Rockabye River, and 


some of the more daring Ellington works 
that Victor has not had the vision to issue. 

While on the pleasant subject of Ellington 
records, we would mention two fine items 
in the tradition on the Sunrise label under 
Johnny Hodges’ name. The titles are: 
A Flower is a Lovesome Thing and Longhorn 
Blues (2005), Frisky and Far Away Blues (2006). 
They are executed with the exquisite 
musicianship usually found in Duke’s small 
units, and they are chiefly notable for 
superb playing by Johnny himself. His great 
melodic gift induces a rare, comfortable 
assurance in the listener, and on the blues his 
warmth of feeling may well be likened to 
Bechet’s. The drumming on these sides is 
usunual. It is not by Sonny Greer, but by 
Wilbur De Paris, former trombonist in the 
big band. 


JOHNNY HODGES. 
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COLLECTORS’ CREVICE. 
Cootie Williams, King Oliver and Louis 
Armstrong played with Red Nichols ! 

In a letter dated August 30th, 1998, 
Frobisher Turntables, noted expert on 
Boston Style, reports the discovery of two 
hitherto unknown Brunswick sides entitled 
Corinne Corinna and Bugaboo by Red Nichols 
and his Five Pennies. The sparkling team- 
work of the two cornets is clearly by the 
fabulous King Oliver and Louis Armstrong, 
for no other musicians ever mastered this 
difficult way of playing. Also featured is 
what was called ‘‘ growl trumpet,’’ which 
must have been the work of the Duke 
Ellington soloist, Cootie Williams. This is 
all very interesting, for most collectors now 
agree that the work on early Ellington 
records credited to Artie Whetsol was in 
fact played by the peerless Red. 

Tom Turbot Establishes 1870 as Date of 
Bunk Johnson Waxings. 

Tom Turbot’s investigation into the dates 
of record releases has brought to light 
further fascinating information. He has 
already established that buff was the label 
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colour authorised by the U.S. Government 
for the decade 1870—1880. A wonderfully 
earthy Bunk Johnson has come into his 
possession. It carries the fabulous A.M. 
label and its colour is — buff! This may 
surprise collectors who have A.M. platters 
with yellow labels. Turbot refutes sugges- 
tions that his label may have faded. Says he, 
On the yellow labels Bunk was playing quite 
differently. He had evidently come under the 
influence of Dizzy Gillespie, who sprang into 
fame (see Schlemen) about 1882. Yellow 
should therefore be tentatively regarded as the 
label colour for 1880—1890. Turbot’s aural 
evidence ought to be enough, for, a most 
thorough collector, he had his ears specially 
tuned in 1996, the left for treble and the 
right for bass response. However, to clinch 
the matter he has checked the licence 
situation. Oldtime collectors, he states 
obligingly, used to set great store by matrix 
numbers, neglecting the more reliable Govern- 
ment licence numbers. My careful study of 
licence numbers elucidates the fact that the 
second A.M. licence was: granted ‘upon the 
Black Swan firm’s. This A.M. licence expired 
about 1389 and was taken over by Circle. The 
Circle licence ran from 1890 to about 1894, 
when it fell to Exner. Readers should observe 
that conclusive proof is offered here that 
labels of the 1890—1I900 decade were 
uniformly blue on a white background. The 
mos: famous label of this period was Blue 
Note. The Blue Star label produced one of 
the finest examples of New Orleans tenor 
saxophone on a side by Rex Stewart’s band 
entitled Storyville. Storyville, of course, was 
the place where all early collector prefects 
were buried. Returning to licences once 
more, it should be told that Circle’s was 
actually withdrawn because of their revolu- 
tionary and unauthorised introduction of red 
into the official colour scheme. 


NEWS IN BRIEF. 


Harold Haddock was struck on the head 
by asecond master when he passed derogatory 
remarks about the music at a George Foot 
Brunies Convention. Australian bands have 
revived the real swing with great success 
and are now playing in the immortal style of 
Stan Kenton. It is incredibly loud and 
monotonous and marks a return to the 
wonderful days of minstrelsy. J. Matrix 
Fussball announces that he has left the record 
field and returned to birds’ eggs. Critics 
Frank Juicehead and Louis Lush were de- 
nounced to the Special Police at Margate by 
Special Agents disguised as _ landladies. 
Charged under the Act of 1948 for uttering 
uncouth re nar«s about collectors, they now 
languish in the jailhouse with nothing to eat 
but seafood, mama. 


= 
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Lightly and Politely—(continued). 


Next month we shall publish a complete 
list of jazz records issued in Pakistan. This 
list has never been published before, and it 
was our good fortune to discover it in the 
memoirs of an obscure English collector 
and traveller called Sinclair Traill. 

Thus spake Dionysius Jr. 

** Records are like wine and are worthless 
unless matured. Only the very foolish 
interest themselves in records which have 
seen less than twenty summers.”’ 
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There’s a remarkable ‘‘ profile ’’ of Dizzy 
in The New Yorker for July 3rd. It is by 
Richard O. Boyer, who did that magnificent 
job on Duke some years ago, a job which told 
us more about Duke than all of Ulanov’s 
book. (Couldn’t that profile be re-printed 
sometime, Eds. ? And unabridged?) A 
gifted and uncannily observant writer, Boyer 
this time tells us more about Dizzy in his 
little space than all the writers in all the 
music magazines have so far done. 

The be-boppers ‘‘held the opinion that 
the old jazz, which they called * Uncle Tom 
Music,’ was an art form representative of a 
meeker generation than theirs.”” They 
‘* enrage players of traditional jazz by mur- 
muring, ‘ How can you play that sticky stuff, 
man ?’”’ 

The Monk emerges very favourably from 
this article. ‘*‘ The Monk believes that bebop 
should have a strong and regular beat, but 
Gillespie favours irregularity. ‘What would 
you do if your heart beat irregular ?’ the 
Monk once asked Dizzy. ‘ The steady beat 
is the basic principle of life.’ ”’ 

The Mahommedan cult, the fun, the 
eccentricity, genuine and phoney, are all 
here. Boyer leaves it unsaid, but the thought- 
ful reader will be lett wondering whether 
Dizzy is not dizzy — like a fox. 


Tommy Ladnier. Negro cornetist, born 
New Orleans, May 28th, 1900, died New 
York, June 4th, 1939. One of the least 
refined of trumpet soloists, as his work on 
Fletcher Henderson’s Sensation, Fidgety Feet, 
and other Brunswicks show. Visited Europe 
1921, billed as the ‘* Talking Cornetist ’’ in 
Moscow! With Lovie Austin 1923-1926; 
dozens of blues records on Paramount. 
Best work with Henderson, whose band ke 
joined in October, 1925. Joined Nobie 
Sissle 1928, visited Europe again, made some 
obscure records. Back in New York 1932, 
depressicn year, tried to keep jazz going by 
playing in Harlem in small bands (including 
Sidney Bechet’s, see H.M.V. B4944, B9091, 
B9408). Forced to take up menial tasks. 
Discovered by Hugues Panassie in 1933. 
More records (H.M.V. B9236, B9411, BS416, 
B9447, B9470), some very good, others dull 
Sucden death robbed world of jazz of a fine 
and expressive musician. 


JAZZ WITHOUT TEARS. 


By BRIAN RUST. 


Louis Metcalf. Coloured trumpeter, 
known for his brassy horn work with Luis 
Russell (Parlo R2523), King Oliver (H.M.V. 
JF36) and Duke Ellington (Brunswick 01778 
and others of 1927-8 period). A little- 
recognized musician of great ability, with 
forceful driving power and yet able to 
control his playing to include the most 
exquisitely delicate muted work (see the 
Oliver mentioned above). 


Barney Bigard. Born in La. 1906. 
Coloured reed man of outstanding ability, 
first meeting fame with King Oliver’s Dixie 
Syncopators (1926). Joined Duke Ellington 
1928, and was a leading soloist in the Ellington 
band until 1942. Fine technician, best on 
Jack the Bear (H.M.V. B9048), A Lull at Dawn 
(B9185), The Mooche (B4920), Saturday Night 
(B4956). Now playing with the Louis 
Armstrong band. 


BARNEY PLAYS WHILST 


Leon Rappolo. White clarinetist, born 
Lutcher, La., 1902, died La. State Asylum, 
October, 1943. Sicilian origin, played in 
street parade bands with Brunies Brothers 
in early ’teens. Joined Carlyle Evans’ Jazz 
Band 1919, New Orleans Rhythm Kings 1921 
(Chicago). Also was in pit orchestra acc. 
Bee Palmer. Records of his fine sinuous reed 
include Brunswick 02208 to 02213 (not San). 
Addiction to marijuana smoking destroyed 
his moral fibre, drove him into the asylum in 
February, 1925. Last records made for OKeh 
in N.O. a few weeks previously. Played with 
Albert Brunies (only record of his alto). 
Also in asylum band when well enough. 
The greatest clarinetist of all white jazz is not 
a great overstatement when applied to Leon 
Rappolo. 


LOUIS MUGS LIGHTLY. 
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HOW TO BEC 


There is a story — too neat to be other- 
wise than apocryphal — of Mr. Shaw’s reply 
to a foolish person who asked him why he 
did not join the Church of Rome. In the 
fourteenth century, he said, the experiment 
of having two Popes was tried without much 
success. 


Jazz— the advanced, eclectic kind pro- 
fessedly divorced from all commercial con- 
siderations —is a religion with a pope 
around every corner, each equally proud, 
dictatorial and bigoted. Each has his own 
basilica where the faithful flock to offer their 
devotions and their alms. The blindly 
unreasoning loyalty of the worshippers is at 
once wonderful and frightful to behold ; 
there is nothing quite like it to be found in 
any other modern cult. Mr. Sinatra’s 
hysterical virgins grow up eventually, marry, 
raise families, worry about shopping lists, 
and generally turn into normal and useful 
members of society. The least reasonable of 
film fans is apt to acquire an interest in real 
acting, and desert his or her idols without 
warning for the more cerebral joys of the 
theatre. Even lunatic political ideologists 
sometimes recover their sanity and suddenly 
display a healthy talent for recognising 
nonsense as nonsense, whatever its origin. 
Only the jazz addicts follow dumbly in the 
wake of their chosen prophets, stumbling 
from mistake to mistake, witnessing folly 
after folly, and yet retaining intact their 
entire capacity for unquestioning adoration. 


Brahms Invented Re-bop. 

It is not just anybody who can become an 
authority on jazz and win a following of this 
sort. Even the very minor and still struggling 
popes are men who have been fortunate 
enough, or clever enough, to capitalise their 
natural disadvantages. Though not absolutely 
necessary, it is desirable to have the kind of 
mind which can find matter for open rejoicing 
in its own deficiencies. For instance, even 
quite a limited knowledge of classical music 
will make any normal person tend to set an 
accurate value on jazz; to treat it, in fact, 
as a very minor part of a very great art form. 
But the true authority on jazz, knowing 
nothing of music as a whole, must be able to 
think of his ignorance as something not only 
praiseworthy in and for itself, but as con- 
stituting a serious criticism of music other 
than jazz. Thus we find the really sublime 
moron who can write publicly that Brahms 
was a fathead for wasting his time composing 
chamber music, when, by inference, he 
might just as easily have invented rebop. 
Such a man is capable of hailing as civilisa- 
tion’s greatest artistic triumph some com- 


OME 


monplace orchestral effect which would be 
well within the capacity of a first year student 
of composition at the Royal Academy. 


Louis Off Pitch. 

Indeed, it is helpful to be without any 
knowledge whatever of the mechanics of 
music, and preferably tone-deaf as well. 
This makes it easy to describe some egregious 
piece of musical illiteracy as a master stroke. 
A very fine example once came our way in 
the shape of a gentleman who told us that to 
appreciate the true beauty of Louis Arm- 
strong’s trumpet playing, it was necessary to 
play his records as slowly as the turntable 
could be made to revolve. When we pointed 
out that lowering the speed by four revolu- 
tions per minute also lowered the pitch 
approximately one semitone, we were told 
sternly that Armstrong’s genius transcended 
the bonds of conventional music. This, 
though incredible, is not only true but 
typical. The most talented exponents of 
jazz criticism have no difficulty in proving 
that any player of jazz who has learned to 
play his instrument according to legitimate 
standards of accomplishment is gravely 
handicapped. And the man who actually 
reads music is completely damned. 


In fact, jazz is something completely 
unique and stands out from all the formalities 
of every other kind of music. This is a simple 
premise, but to justify it will involve you in 
some difficult mental calisthenics ; difficult 
for the authority, that is, but impossible for 
any ordinary brain. The war-cry of the 
authority is ‘‘ Progress at any price!’’ So 
anything past is bad ; the present is barely 
tolerable ; the future is the thing. Every 
authority is haunted by a secret dread of 
appearing old-fashioned in his outlook ; 
even the most devoted of his followers 
could never forgive him that. This involves 
him in awful mental agonies when progress 
takes the form of retreat. The truest words 
ever said about jazz came from Basil Maine 
nearly twenty years ago. He said that it was 
running up and down a tunnel closed at both 
ends. Since the authorities are of necessity 
a few jumps behind the executants, progress 
at any price is a dangerous doctrine. The 
executants collide with one end of the 
tunnel and bounce back to the other ; back 
to the ‘‘ Dixieland ’’ style, to the ‘‘ New 
Orleans ’’ style or to some other early style. 
So the authority has hardly finished deriding 
the out-of-date old so-and-sos who played 
Dixieland style when he finds the avant- 
garde of progress creeping up behind him ; 
playing Dixieland style. The result is an 
undignified back-somersault which, with 
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AN AUT HORITY ON JAZZ 


By JOHN DAVIS and GREY CLARKE. 


luck, puts him in the rear of progress once 
more. In the process he contradicts every 
known and published pronouncement of his 
own half a dozen times. 


Illiteracy Important. 

This leads to the discussion of two almost 
indispensable natural defects which the jazz 
authority acquires. He must be congenitally 
incapable of either logical thinking or lucid 
self-expression. Only a man who thinks in a 
muddle and writes in a muddle could possibly 
produce the exact brand of incoherent 
vapouring which makes it impossible for an 
ordinary finite mind to pin him down to his 
own errors. Nobody can say that a man has 
made a mistake when the only evidence of 
the mistake is a statement so confused and so 
ineptly phrased that the meaning, if any, is 
obscure éven to its author. At his best, the 
jazz authority should combine ordinary 
illiteracy with his musical illiteracy, and 
Strive to acquire a prose style unrecognisable 
as the King’s English, the President’s English, 
or any other known variant of the tongue 
that Shakespeare spoke and Milton wrote. 
Withal a certain bland fatuity is to be cul- 
tivated. Thus an authority can set the stamp 
of really inspired illogicality on his work by 
concluding a dissertation on the peerless 
merits of rebop, say, with the off-handed 
remark that, of course, he has never yet met 
anybody who actually enjoys it. 

It is to be noted, however, that women, 
the most instinctively illogical of all earth’s 
creatures, seldom succeed as jazz authorities. 
Their illogicality is too practical in its bias 
for that. Only a man can manage the exact 
pitch of hysterical devotion necessary to 
carry him through such an ordeal. Only 
male illogicality can compass such feats as 
believing that where an idol differs from 
convention the idol is always right. The 
feminine brand can countenance a continued 
good humoured affection for the idol whilst 
clearly recognising his divergences as plain, 
often stupid, mistakes. Any woman can 
remain happily devoted to a man who she 
sees quite clearly as dull, shiftless and in- 
competent. This, applied to jazz, rouses the 
male authorities to transports of shrill 
indignation. None of them can appreciate 
the point that it is perfectly possible to know 
when an artist plays out of tune and out of 
chord and still go on admiring him. 


Hand on Hip ? 

For this reason we resent the insinuation 
that many of our jazz authorities are effemin- 
ate. The natural disadvantages required for 
success in this role are wholly masculine 
ones. If they do occasionally tend to the 
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bizarre in dress and a certain lack of robust- 
ness in speech and thought, several have 
proved their manhood by raising quite 
visible moustaches ; even the occasional 
beard. These inclinations are broadly 
reflected in their disciples, also usually male. 
This is only as it should be because when you 
come to think of it, men have provided almost 
the whole of the following for every really 
supremely silly cause that the world has ever 
seen. With odd exceptions, it is the men 
who get worked up over wars, politics, 
religion and professional football, and the 
women who watch the _ proceedings — 
usually with good-natured contempt. So 
the motives of a woman involved with jazz 
are somewhat suspect ; she almost certainly 
has a private and additional interest, whether 
a potential or actual husband or just a good 
laugh at the expense of men, her natural 
victims. Otherwise, it may be no more 
than the ordinary femine instinct to let little 
boys play with their own toys just as long as 
they manage to do it without being too noisy, 
dirty or otherwise anti-social. 


Perhaps it might be as well, if you fancy a 
career as an authority on jazz, to try the 
experiment of looking at yourself through 
the eyes of your women folk. If you can 
survive the shock, there is no further bar to 
your triumphant progress from idiocy to 
idiocy. We ask no fee for setting your feet 
upon the path to glory. 


The world, in short, is your oyster. Poor 
weary old world, it can stand just that much 
more ! 


had an 
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~ A CASE FOR BOOKS ~ 


‘THE STARDUST ROAD’ 
By HOAGY CARMICHAEL. 
MARK WHITE. 


Reviewed by - 


“* Dear Hogwash McCorkle : 

“* You are a very busy man. You do many 
things. You write music, you play music, 
you sing music, you direct music, and maybe 
someday you'll even learn to read music — 
although none will believe me when I say 
you can’t. Anyway, what difference does it 
make now ? 

““You learned at an early age to read 
books. But, as | looked over the manuscript 
for The Stardust Road, | wondered why 
you went to the trouble to learn to read. 
The book was written by ear, just as you write 
music.”” 

The italics are mine, but the foregoing is 
quoted from a letter by Wad Allen, one of 
Carmichael’s life-long friends, which is 
printed as a kind of epilogue at the end of 
The Stardust Road. | can only say that just 
as Carmichael’s music is great of its kind, so 
is this book. As Carmichael’s songs achieve 
popularity by breaking every known rule of 
popular song-writing, so this book will 
fascinate you like a Carmichael tune, by 
breaking every known rule in book writing. 
It has no beginning, no middle and no end. 
It ambles on, jumps about and generally 
pleases itself what it does in the craziest way 
imaginable, and yet when you have read it, 
you are left with a feeling that you have just 
incredibly moving experience — 
something which it is impossible to explain, 
but something which you know you wouldn’t 
have missed for the world. 


If it weren’t for the fact that Wad Allen’s 
letter is printed in The Stardust Road, 
you would never know that Hoagy was a 
radio star, a popular and successful movie 
actor, a married man with two sons ; that 
he has achieved popularity by singing and yet 
has no voice ; that he wrote Georgia on My 
Mind, Little Old Lady, Small Fry, Two Sleepy 
People, | Get Along Without You Very Well, oh, 
and a heap of other things you’d never know 
— but for Wad Allen’s letter. 


What you would find in The Stardust 
Road are bits about a remarkable man who 
to himself is obviously just an ‘‘ average 
guy.’’ Here is a man to whom it was more 
important that a nineteen-o-something dil- 
apidated Ford car (for which he had a senti- 
mental affection) should havea ‘‘ good home ”’ 
when he sold it for ten dollars, than that his 
song Lazybones (which took him twenty 
minutes to write) was selling 15,000 copies 
per day. Here is a man who, out of all the 
tunes he has written, clearly has a greater 


affection for Riverboat Shuffle and Washboard 
Blues, than all his money-making hits. A 
man who was broken-hearted when he 
finally gave up practising the law (remember 
the lyric of Small Fry ?) and didn’t even 
thank the friends who persuaded him that 
his future was in music. 


This book is the story of two great jazz- 
men. Hoagy Carmichael, whom it is sup- 
posed to be about and isn’t, and Bix Beider- 
becke, whom it is not supposed to be about 
and is. To all of us who love jazz, Bix lives, 
through his music on records. For all of us 
who love jazz, Hoagy Carmichael has made 
Bix, his closest friend, live again, in print, in 
a book which is supposed to be about 
Carmichael — which is typical of Hoagy. 


I’ve almost covered my allotted space and 
| haven’t conveyed a quarter of the things | 
wanted to. | wanted to convey that Car- 
michael is a jazzman, that this book is a 
‘“must’’ for anyone who loves jazz: 
““ Hoagland, you seem to be . . . part dead- 
endkid .. . partlawyer . . . part musician. 
. . . Hoagland, what the hell’s the matter 
with you ?’’ | wanted to convey just how 
well Carmichael understood Bix; ‘‘ This 
morning he is a badly shaved kid with a 
funny little mouth and not very much to say. 
The great Bix is just another guy. But then 
| hear those pealing notes in my mind and | 
know he’s not just another guy.’’ | wanted 
to convey the humour which abounds in 
The Stardust Road. ‘‘ In two minutes the 
sucking of California lemons achieved the 
end that forty deafened men failed to accom- 
plish in a period of several weeks. Hoag- 
wash’s cornet is banished. ... at a signal 
the six produced the lemons and sucked 
them. Hoagwash’s jaws began to ache and 
his lips puckered. A faint wheeze was all 
that came from the horn.’’ And | wanted 
to convey the surrealist craziness of Hoagy’s 
friend, Bill Monkhaus, who wrote under the 
pseudonym ‘‘ Wolfgang Beethoven Bunk- 
haus.’’ ‘*... when the dance was over 
Monk composed one of his greatest lines 
for Bix: ‘One by one a cow goes by’.”’ 
Above all, | wanted to convey Carmichael : 
play anything that ain’t right,” 
said piano player Reggie Duval to Hoagy. 
‘*You may not make any money, but you'll 
never get hostile with yourself.” 


I’ve conveyed none of these things properly. 
Like The Stardust Road, this review has 
no beginning, no middle and no end. 
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CONCLUSION OF 


DISCOGRAPHY 


OF THE LATE 


THOMAS 


‘FATS? 


WALLER 


By RISTIC. 


28th May, 1939. Waller’s Rhythm. 
Personnel as before, but C. Graham replaces Sedric, 
J. Smith replaces Casey, and L. Hinton ise Jones. 


Honey Hush (38207) ... BB 10346 
| Used to Love You (3820! 8) 
BB 10369, HMV BD5533, GrF K8469 
Wait and See (38209) .. BB 10405 
You Meet the Nicest People in Your 
Dreams (38210) BB 10346 
Anita (38211) BB 10369, HMV BD5533, GrF K8469 
What a Pretty Miss (38212) . BB 10437 


September, 1939. Waller’s ashen 

Waller (pno., voc.), J. Hamilton (tpt.), E. Sedric (clt., 

ten.), J. Smith (ger). (bs. Jones (ds.). 
Squeeze Me (41528) BB 10405 
Bless You (41529) BB 10393 


It’s the Tune that Counts (41530) BB 10393 
Abdullah (41531) B 10419 
Who'll Take My Place (41532) BB 10419 
Bond Street (41533) BB 10437 


3rd November, 1939. ‘Waller's Rhythm. 
Personnel as before. Una May Carlisle (voc.) on 


43351. 
It’s You Who Taught it to Me (43346) BB 10527 
Suitcase Susie (43347 tied 105 
Your Feet’s Too Big (43348) “BB 10500, Vi 20-1580 
You’re Lettin’ the Grass Grow Under 
Your Feet (43349) . . BB 10527 
Darktown Strutters Ball (43350) BB 10573 
BB 10573, Vi 20-1582 


| Can’t Give but Lov 
(43351) 

2nd January, 1940. Waller’ s Rhythm. 

Personnel as before, but bass unknown. 


Swinga Dilla Street (044597) .. BB 10858 
At Twilight (044598). Unissued, but 
rerecorded |2th June, 1940, on same 
matrix Serial BB 10803 
Oh Frenchy (44599) BB 10658, Vi 20-1595 
Cheatin’ on Me (44600) BB 10658 
Black Maria (44601) BB 10624 
Mighty Fine (44602) . BB 10744 
The Moon is Low (44603) BB 10624 
llth April, 1940. Waller’s 
Personnel as before. 
Old Gran’dad (48775) BB 10698 
Fat and Greasy (48776) BB 10803 
Little Curly Hair (48777) BB 10698 
Square from Delaware (48778) BB 10730 
You Run Your Mouth neal BB 10779 
Too Tired (48780) BB 10779 
Send Me Jackson (4878 1) BB 10730 
Eep, Ipe, Wanna Piece of Pie (48782). BB 10730 
16th July, 1940. Waller’s Rhythm. 
Personnel as before. 
Stop Pretending (051865) ‘ BB 10829 
Vl Never Smile Again (051866) BB 1084! 


My hed Sent Me to the Store 


(051867) BB 10892 
Dry a (051868 ) BB 10892 
Fats Waller’s Original E Flat Blues 

(051869) 10858, HMV BD906 
Staying at Home (051870) ee BB 1084! 

BB 10829 


Stop Kissing my Sister (051871) 


6th November, 1940. Waller’s Rhythm. 
Personnel unknown. 


Everybody Loves my Baby (057083) BB 10989 

I'm Gonna Salt Away some Sugar 
(057084) BB 10943 
"Tain’t Nobody’ ‘Bizness (057085) BB 10967 
Abercrombie had a Zombie (087086) BB 10967 
Blue Eyes (057087) __—.... B 10943 
BB 10989 


Scram (057088) 


2nd January, 1941. 
Personnel unknown. 


Waller’s Rhyehm. 


Mamacita (053794) BB 11078 
Liver Lip Jones (053795) re BB 11010 
Buckin’ the Dice (053796) BB 11102 
Pantin’ in the Panther Room (083797) BB 11175 
Come Down to Earth (053798) BB 11010 


| Repent (059100) 


20th March, 1941. 
Personnel unknown. 
Do You Have to Go (06276!) 
BB 11222, HMV BD5787 
Pan-Pan (062762) .. BB 11383, HMV BDIOII 
That Gets It, Mr. Joe ss 
BB 11425, HMV BD1028 
All that Meat and no Potatoes (062765) BB 11102 
Let’s Get Away (062766) BB IIIS 


13th May, 1941. 


Waller’s Rhythm. 


Piano Solos. 


Georgia on my Mind _— Vi 27765 
Rockin’ Chair (063888) Vi 27765 
Carolina Shout (063889) Vi 27563 
Honeysuckle Rose (063890) . Vi 20-1580 
Ring dem Bells (063891) Vi 27763 


Waller’s Rhythm. 
Personnel unknown. 
Twenty-four Robbers 


| Understand (063893)... 11175 


Sad Sap Sucker (063894) BB 11296 
Headlines in the News (063895) BB 11188 
Ist July, 1941. Waller’s Rhythm. 
Personnel unknown. 
Chant of the Groove — BB 11262 
Come and Get It (061335) BB 11262 
Rump Steak Serenade (061336) BB 11296 


Ist October, = Waller’s Rhythm. 
Personnel unknow 
Oh Baby, Sweet ‘Baby (067946) 
BB 11383, HMV BD1036 
Buck Jumping (067947) BB 11324 
| Wanna Hear Swing Songs (067948) 
BB 1115, HMV BD1028 
The Bells of San Raquel (067949) BB 11324 
Clarinet Marmalade (067951) BB 11469 


26th December, 1941. Waller’s Rhythm. 

Waller (pno., voc.), H. Autry (tpt.), E. Sedric (clt., 

ay A. Casey (gtr.), C. Turner (bs.), A. Trappier 
s.). 


Winter Weather (068810) BB 11469 
Cash for Trash (068811) BB 11425 
Don’t Give Me that Jive (068812 ) 
B 11539, HMV BDI077 
Your Socks Don’t Match (0688!3) 

BB 30-0814, HMV BDI073 


ié6th March, 1942. Waller’s Rhythm and 

Orchestra. 

Rhythm as before, with J. Thomas, J. Hamilton 

(tpts.), H. Fleming (tmb.), and B. Carrol 
We Need a Little Love (073440) aia 1518 
You must be Losing Your Mind (073441) 


BB 11539, HMV BD1077 
Jitterbug Waltz (073443) 


BB 
13th July, 1942. Waller’s Rhythm. 
Personnel as before, in last Rhythm session. 
By the _ of the Silvery Moon 
(075423 BB 11569 
Swing ae to Victory (075424) BB 11569 
Up Jumped You with Love (075425) 
BB 30-0814, HMV BDI045 
Romance a la Mode (075426) --HMV BDI045 


SMALL COMPANY RECORDINGS. 
Liberty Music Shop ‘‘ George Gershwin Album.”’ 
Personnel includes Waller (organ), and Eddie Condon 


(gtr.). 
How Long has this been beaten on Lib 281 
My One and Only Lib 281 
I've Got a Crush on You Lib 282 
Someone to Watch over itn es Lib 282 
Sam and Delilah wad Lib 283 
"S Wonderful Lib 283 
But Not for Me a Lib 284 
Sweet and Low Down. Lib 284 


November, 1940. Eddie Condon and his Band. 
M. Marsala (cnt.), G. Brunis (tmb.), P-W. Russel 
(clt.), Waller (pno.), Condon (gtr.), A. Shapiro (bs.), 
G. Wettling (ds.). 


Georgia Grind (29054) CMS 536 
Oh Sister Ain't Hot (29055) CMS 535 
Dancing Fool (29056) . CMS 536 
Pretty Doll (29057) CMS 535 


(Additions and corrections will be printed in due course). 
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Double Bb Sousaphone for sale £25. 


x * 


Carlo Krahmer, 76 Bedford Court Mansions, 
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London, W. C. 1. 


x * 


Excellent condition. 
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~ ONE SWEET LETTER 


Dear Sirs, 

The articles in J.J. are lively and | am pleased to 
note that so far ‘‘ cultism '’ in jazz has not reared its 
ugly head in your distinguished columns. In the 
pages of J.J. both the devotees of Barbeque Bob 
and the cyncophant of Bob Crosby can find spiritual 
satisfaction ! 


With regard to re-bop—do you not think that 
most of the interest therein has been exorcised by 
the wanton pyrotechnics of some of its more frantic 
(sartorially and musically) exponents ? While we, 
mumbling adherents to the ‘‘ old style '’ might glean 
some notion of what ‘* Hank,’’ ‘* Diz,’’ etc, are 
trying to say, our efforts at interpretation, of late, are 
somewhat fogged by the antics of some of the 52nd 
Street school. 


| must take my tuba down from the wall.—cC. L. 
DAVIES, Dudley. 
(And sound a low G for us.—Eds.). 


Dear Sirs, 

| am hoping that you will allow me a modicum of 
space to spare a few words to your most excellent 
and talented contributors, Messrs. Lightly and 
Politely. 


First of all may | very LIGHTLY correct that slip 
of the pen that caused them to call Orin Blackstone's 
little magazine the Record-finder, even if it is a better 
mame than the JAZZ FINDER, which is what Orin 
calls it ! 


Secondly, may | POLITELY answer their plea for 
information regarding Teddy Bunn. 


Teddy went out to the West Coast at the beginning 
of the war and has remained there ever since, even 
when he was reported to have died in the Spring of 
1946 ! 


During this period he has played with various 
groups, including leading his own Spirits of Rhythm 
which dwindled down to a Trio and then disappeared 
completely after some recordings for Black and 
White, supervised by Leonard Feather. Not as a 
result of the recordings, of course, although they 
could have been better ! 


Currently Teddy is playing with Edgar Hayes little 
band. A few months ago this band was playing at a 
club in Riverside, some two hundred miles from Los 
Angeles. Teddy only plays electric guitar these days, 
unfortunately, as the amplification seems to take 
most of the character and individuality out of his 
playing. But that’s just my opinion, of course. 


Teddy also made some sides for Keynote with a 
group called Teddy Bunn and his Teddy Bears, but 
none of these has been released ; and, in addition, 
some Trio recordings with Red Callender and a 
pianist as well as playing in accompanying groups for 
several blues singers, including Maggie Hathaway.— 
PETER TANNER, London. 


Dear Sirs, 

My brother has now received three copies of J.J. 
but | regret to say that, since his engagement he has 
become more interested in Beethoven than Beider- 
becke and is therefore no longer interested in this 
type of literature. 

However, | still remain true to the fold and will 
therefore remit the outstanding subscription. 

As regards the magazine itself, | notice that the 
description has changed from ‘‘A magazine for 
record collectors,’’ to ditto for ‘‘ Jazz Enthusiasts.”’ 
| welcome the change. | feel there is a lot more to 
Jazz than ever appeared on wax especially in this 
country. 

One other thing; your Lightly and Politely 
writer mentions a ‘*‘ Battle of Wines '’ (June issue). 
At the moment it would appear that the fiercest 
battle being fought in the name of Jazz is between the 
critics. Come, gentlemen, a little competition is a 
good thing, let us not stoop to common abuse because 
we do not agree with another man's opinions. It 
takes a lot of Feathers to make any weight.—kK. J. 
HASKELL Worcester Park. 

(What does Leonard think ?—Eds.). 

Having received my copy of the J.J. this a.m. and 
being highly appreciative would like to congratulate 
all concerned. Keep on with the good work. I 
cannot find any real faults, except that perhaps the 
magazine is on the small side. | would like a full page 
devoted to ‘‘ Jazz Without Tears ’’— whilst not 
quite a beginner, | enjoyed the article. 

My only other suggestion is one which has, | think, 
been tried by the M.M., but without any success. 
Would it be possible to interest the English recording 
outfits in issuing discs which the enthusiast would 
like 2? There are many good sides which they still 
have on their shelves, whilst they insist on issuing 
records by Les Brown, Erskine Hawkins, James, and 
feature that horrible noise that is supposed to be 
music by Gillespie and company. 

Would it be possible to run a poll and find out 
which are the most desired items ? Here are the 
ones | would like :— 

Armstrong's Muskrat Ramble ; Wingy Mannone’s 
Jazz Me Blues, on Bluebird ; the Kid Ory Album on 
Columbia ; the Bechet/Wilbur Album on Columbia ; 
Irving Fazola on Victor.—C. A. RHODES, Chesterfield. 

(What do other readers think ? It has been somewhat 
of a forlorn cause in the past, but there is nothing like 
trying.—Eds.). 


Dear Sirs, 

Congratulations on the first three issues of J.J., 
particularly the July issue about Graeme Bell. 

Reference May Editorial, | have one suggestion to 
make as to how the magazine might be improved. 
Would it be possible for you to print a list of the 
better examples of N.O., Dixie and Blues records 
currently available retail (but not necessarily recently 
issued) in the U.S.A. (and not U.K.) ? 


Worth a Spin "’ includes far too many ‘‘ Bop ”’ 


FROM YOU. ~ 


records, and does not list series of older platters still 


in print in the States. As there seem to be very few 
collectors over here with a complete set of current 
U.S. catalogues, and as so many discographies list 
long-deleted ratities, well out of reach of the average 
jazz enthusiast in these costly times, | am sure a 
monthly guide as to what can be ordered from the 
States at retail price, both in the field of re-issues and 
that of ‘‘ revival sessions,’’ would be widely appreci- 
ated by your readers.—J. NEWMAN, Hale Barns. 

(We have had so many requests on these lines that 
we have tried to do something about it, and the result 
can be seen in the ad. for the JAZZ FINDER in this issue. 
—Eds.). 


Dear Sirs, 

Having | just read an article in your May edition 
entitled “Make Way for Dixieland and Return to 
Sanity,’’ | feel bound to say that while it is obvious 
that Mr. Lavelle believes all he says, surely he has let 
his enthusiasm run away with him. He states that 
if the Watters group could be recorded better they 
would be the leading jazz group in the world to-day — 
white or black ! 

Oh! Mr. Lavelle, surely that’s a very large state- 
ment. Compare Ory’s Dippermouth, Down Home Rag, 
Johnson’s Sister Kate (which | note you run down in 
no uncertain terms), Lowdown Blues, with Watter'’s 
Smokey Mokes, South, or Richard M. Jones Blues, and 
the difference is one too colossal to think of. 

| admit Watters, Webb and the Christies are all 
fine, but please don’t compare them with Johnson, 
Lewis, Robinson, Ory, Mutt Carey and Joe Darens- 
bourg. 

You have omitted one fine jazz group who ict is 
possible to hear on record only. Pete Daily's 
Chicagoans. There you really have something ! 
Not particularly inspired soloists, with the exception 
of Daily, who plays a horn way up in the Mannone 
class, but when they all get together what a beautiful 
noise they produce. 

Best of luck with J.J., which as far as I’m concerned 
is the best Jazz magazine on the market to-day. 
Could you possibly include an article on the greatest 
of all N.O. trumpeters (including Armstrong).— 
Tommy Ladnier.—A. J. SHILLCOCK, Four Oaks. 


(Request granted. See ‘* Jazz Without Tears '’ for 
Ladnier news.—Eds.). 


Dear Sirs, 

| have not yet read through my copy of the latest 
issue, but if it, and future issues, keep up the standard 
already set then you can count on my subscription 
regularly, as long as | can beg, borrow, or otherwise 
obtain the necessary cash. 

One suggestion. Could we have a “‘ Jazz Without 
Tears '’ featuring some of the British bands and 
musicians such as Humphrey Lyttelton, Freddy 
Randall and Harry Gold ?—N. REEVE, Enfield. 

(We have already planned to feature British musicians 
in an early issue.—Eds.). 


—DISC 
CATALOGUE 
By DAVE MYLNE. 


PART Ill. 
101 They're Either Too 
or Too O T. Pastor. 
Making Whoopee T. Pastor. 
102 | DugaDitch ... T. Fioita. 
My Buddy ee T. Fioita. 
103 Do You Savvy ?... J. Kirby. 
Tunisian Trail... J. Kirby. 
104 Pistol Packin’ Mama D. Redman. 
Redman Blues D. Redman. 
105 Rockin’ Chair M. Bailey acc. T. 
Wilson. 
Sunday Monday or Always M. Bailey acc. T. 
Wilson. 
106 Rockin’ and Ridin’ H. Macintyre. 
Do Nothing Till You Hear 
From Me H. Macintyre. 
107 Summit Ridge Drive ... A. Shaw. 
Keeping Myself For You A. Shaw. 


108 I've Had This 
Before ... ! ... P. Brito with Criss 
ross. 
My Ideal P. Brito with Criss 
Cross. 
109 Oh! What a Beautiful 
Morning cay H. James. 
The Sad Sack H. James. 
110 Sergeant ona Furlough R. Norvo. 
Too Marvellous for Words R. Norvo. 
El Relicario ... M. Gould. 
Two Guitars M. Gould. 


112 Songs of the Navies -» U.S. Coast Guard 
Parts | and 2. Band, dir. R 
Valee. 
113) That Old Black Magic/ 
You Can’t No toa 
Soldier . Spike Jones. 
Chloe re Spike Jones. 
114 Shoo Shoo Baby F. Martin. 


Cuddle Upa Closer F. Martin. 
115 San Antonio Rose/New 


San Antonio Rose Bob Willis Texas 


Playboys. 
The Train Song ... Bob Willis Texas 
Playboys. 
116 The Music Stopped ; F. Sinatra. 
The Way You Look To- 
night | Couldn't Sleep 
a Wink Last Night F. Sinatra. 
117) Contrasts Julia J. Dorsey. 
John Silver J. Dorsey. 
118 My Heart Tells Me G. Gray. 
Birmingham Special G. Gray. 
119 Gin Mill Blues Bob Crosby. 
Honky Tonk Train Blues Bob Crosby. 
120 The Dreamer J. Long. 
Later To-nizht J. Long. 


121) The Moldau 
Parts | and 2. 


122 Claire de Lune 
Paris Angelicus 


Toscanini and the 
N.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Stokowski and the 
Phil. Orchestra. 


123 Going Home Honeysuckle 
Rose... G, Miller. 


My Blue Heaven | G. Miller. 

124 I'll Be Around You've Got 
A Hold On Me F. Sinatra. 

A Lovely Way to Spend 

an Evening She's 
That Way .. F. Sinatra. 
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125 As Goes By /Jungle 


S. Jones City Slickers. 


Cornia Barstool 
Cowboy 

126 Good for Nesting. Jee ... Calloway and 

L. Horne. 

Diga Diga Do/Two 


About Love C. Calloway and 


L. Horne. 
127. That Great Speckled Bird/ 
Low and Lonely R. Acuff. 
Honey Song/Don’t Sweet- 
heart Me V. Lopez. 


128 Please/A Yank in a Tank B. Crosby. 

Sleep Kentucky Babe/ 

What Do You Do in en 
Infantry 


B. Crosby. 
129 Rock Me/That’'s All 


in Mind /Rock 
Dan Sister Rosetta Tharpe. 
130 Falstaff. Sogno 
Realta ... L. Warren. 


Faust, Act 2, Avant de 
Quitter les Lieux se 

131 Spanish Dance 
Infant) . 


L. Warren. 


Jose and Ampera 
Icurbi. 
Sonata for Pianos 


(Mozart) Jose and Ampera 


Iturbi. 
132 Dancing in the ome A. Shaw. 
Frenesi_... A. Shaw. 
133) The Swan G. Piatigorsky and 
R. Berkawitz. 
Melody in F G. Piatigorsky and 
R. Berkawitz. 
134 Aprilin Paris... T. Dorsey. 
Moonlight on the Ganges T. Dorsey. 
135 Scrap Your Fat .. T. Wilson and M. 
Bailey. 
Something Sentimental V. Munroe. 


S. Jones City Slickers. 


Sister Rosetta Tharpe. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. 


It is inadvisable to send money when first answering advertisements. 
Final date for record auctions in this issue — 24th September. 


All advertising for this section for inclusion in the next issue must reach this office by 10th of ths monti. 
Records for Disposal (minimum two), each 6d., 25 for 10/-. 


ABBREVIATIONS USED. 


N — New. G — Good. S — For Sale. 
E — Excellent. F — Fair T — For Trade. 
Vv — Very Good. P — Poor. A — For Auction. 


For Advertisers’ Index see page 11. 


Records Wanted (minimum three) each 4d., 20 for 5/6. 
For Advertisers’ Index see page 11. 


AMERICAN RECORDS. OLIVER, KING—NOONE, JIMMY. 

Many I2-in. S.A.E.forlists ... Com. 12/6 BRA ont Foot Stomp/Monday Date 13/- TOW 
BRAMWELL, BILL. Various N BRA “Album, 4 records, N NEV 
alt Old Man/Can’e Take Ie Esq. N 5/- TRA or lists Cres N 8/- BRA 
N 3/- BRA Clayton ae BN N 7/6 TRA 
ante, Earl Clarinet. ata King PaE N toc Album, N A NEV 
wae Te My Henn Son N 7/6 Loc Down/Shutte Feet ... ana Br N 7/- Loc 

Can Get Started/Annie Laurie SUP N 6/- TRA Blues... N 7/6 NEV 

Cherokee/Funny That Way... N 6/- TRA SPANIER, MUGGRY. de... ee a N 3/6 Loc 

Rosetta/Exactly Like You SUP N TRA 1 12 c 
HOT DISCOGRAPHY. STEWART, SLAM. nas as pe Poe om N 12/6 BRA 

Delaunay, 1948. 600 pages N A TOW Slam the Gate/Mood Stewed ... “we ae Con N 7/6 Loc 
JAMES, HARRY, TRIO. WATTERS, LU. 

PaE N 3/- Loc E tor lists E 6/6 BRA 
N 156 Tow WELLS, DICKY. 
JOHNSON, BUNK Sweet ‘Sue/ Hangin’ Around HMV E T/A HAR 

Tiger Rag/See See Rider AM E 13/6 HAR WILLIAMS, CLARENCE, WASHBOARD BAND. 

Saints AM 13/6 HAR Floor Q. Blues . Oriole E A TRA 
JONES, CATS. 16 BRA Sharp/ Warming Up PaE N 3/- Loc 
anita aa 40 items. Denzas, Goldkette, etc. 20/- BAR A NTE D. 

Tampico/South Scandal Cap N mn 

Concerto to End Concertos... Cap N 8/6 TRA HALL EDMUND. : 

METRONOME ALL STARS. Pecat 3 Con N Loc 

Royal Flush/I Got Rhythm Perl PaE N 3/- Loc JAZZIN’ BABIES BLUES. 

MEZZROW-LADNIER. Any recordings d Any S/T McG 

Gettin’ Together/Revolution HMV E 3/- LOC LUPI NO STANLEY. 

MISCELLANEOUS. Die. VG NEV 
350 American and British N BRA 
MORTON, JELLY ROLL. Old School KJ 141 ON Loc 

Doctor Jazz/O. Jelly Roll Blues GrF N 8/6 TOW NOBLE, RAY 
Any HMV VG NEV 

ouble Trouble/Wished on Moon HMV N A TRA STACK O’ LEE BLUES 

Springtime/Over My Shoulder HMV VG A TRA Any recordings... ° Any S/T McG 

Many for li BrE N 3 ara TIN ROOF BLUES. 

JUMBLE DAVE MYLNE, JUMBLE 
SALE DALHOUSIE CASTLE, SALE 
BONNYRIGG, MIDLOTHIAN. 
YANK RACHELLE. 

Katy Lee Blues/Bye Bye Blues Vi. 7/- EDDIE MILLER. 

VENUTI-LA Stomp Mr. H. Lee/Yesterday Cap. N 9/6 

Someday Soon/Beale Street Blues De. 3/- JOHN KIRBY. 

.O.R.K. Sampson Delilah Natchez Ball . Ap. N 7/6 

London Blues/Sweet Lovin’ Man... Br. 4/- BARNEY BIGAR 
FRIARS Blues for Are Marilvahara BW N 10/- 

ou’re Next/Oriental Strut 

Sugar Foot/S. Georgia BN. 12/6 5-10 watt AMPLIFIER, built by Morris, Ltd., London. ““4gevalve, volume and tone 
DUKE ELLINGTON. control on chassis. Excellent order. Cost "£8 15s. Od. BARGAIN AT £5 Os. 0d. 

Creole Love/St. Louis Blues . Co: 7/- BOOK 
BUNK JOHNSON. Metronome. January, March, June, July, 1944, at I/-. 

15/- 22 different copies NEW Mery at I/-. 


Weary Blues/Franklin Street Blues 
H. HAYMER. 
Laguna Leap/Black Market 
WILL BRADLEY 
Ring Ragout/I Should Have ... 
Beat Me Daddy/Parts | and * 
This Little Icky/Break It 
YANK LAWSON 
Sensation 
LEONARD FEATHER. 
Bed Room Blues/Living Room Blues 
FATS WALLE 
Buck Jumping /Bells of Raquel 


R. CRUM. 
Who/If | Had You ean 
COLMAN HAWKINS. 
Look Out Jack/Everyman 


PIANO JAZZ. Vol. |, Vol. 2 


<= 


4/6 WALKERS KENBURY RING ‘BOOKS, 


Sun ~~ for filing discs, musicians, person- 
a Pre-war quality, unused, with pages. Offers over 5/-. 
Co. 4/46 ALBUM 
Co. 5/- 4 po HOT TROMBONES. Ex. 2/- each. 
Co. 4/6 12 Plain, red cover. Very strong 7/6 each. 
Co. 4/6 12 Plain, black cover. Columbia 7/- each. 
12 Plain, —, Used but strong 4/6 each. 
Sig. 11/6 BLANK LA 
Yellow, and worded “ Title. Date What every 
9/6 Meal wants for special items, dubs, etc. Price, 4d. each. 
COVE 
Vi. VG 4/6 er 75 10-inch for... 10/-. 
Stock Covers. 425 10-inch for 20/- or offer. 
Golds N 7/6 Stock Covers. 100 12-inch for 10/- or offer, 
Davis N 10/- 
14 
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The Stardust Road 


by HOAGY CARMICHAEL 


“Infuriatingly Chronicle. 


‘The most inconsequential, maddening and _ entirely 


=\\ fascinating autobiography I’ve come across.”’— 
Manchester Evening Chronicle. 


“ Delightfully Evening Post. 


Boards, Demy 8vo, with striking 3 . 
3-colour jacket. 160 pages, 10 ss. ‘Thank heaven for such people.’’—Bristol Evening World 


new photographic _ illustrations 


ESS wie 
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Cloth, Demy 8vo., 322 pages. With portrait 
jacket photographic _ illustrations. 
Fully indexed and with complete Ellington 
: di hy, specially revised for England 
“ Recommended to all followers of the Duke.’’—Sound, 


“Must be required reading.” —Melody Maker. 

“Highly recommended, not only for its first-class story, 
but also for fine production.””—Musical Express. 

“An exciting, absorbing book.’’—-Yorkshire Evening News. 


“ Written with a wealth of detail.’’—Leicester Evening News. 


Duke Kilingtom 


by BARRY ULANOV 


Lunt & Co. (Printers) Ltd., Pelsall, Staffs. 
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